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democratic nations, on the other hand it exposes them
to certain dangers which aristocracies have no cause
to dread to an equal extent. I shall only point out
two of these. Although war gratifies the army, it
embarrasses and often exasperates that countless
multitude of men whose minor passions every day
require peace in order to be satisfied. Thus there
is some risk of its causing, under another form, the
disturbance it is intended to prevent. No protracted
war can fail to endanger the freedom of a democratic
country. Not, indeed, that after every victory it is
to be apprehended that the victorious generals will
possess themselves by force of the supreme power, after
the manner of Sylla and Caesar : the danger is of
another kind. War does not always give over demo-
cratic communities to military government, but it
must invariably and immeasurably increase the
powers of civil government; it must almost compul-
sorily concentrate the direction of all men and the
management of all things in the hands of the adminis-
tration. If it lead not to despotism by sudden vio-
lence, it prepares men for it more gently by their
habits. All those who seek to destroy the liberties of
a democratic nation ought to know that war is the
surest and the shortest means to accomplish it. This
is the first axiom of the science.
One remedy, which appears to be obvious when the
ambition of soldiers and officers becomes the subject
of alarm, is to augment the number of commissions to
be distributed by increasing the army. This affords
temporary relief, but it plunges the country into
deeper difficulties at some future period. To increase
the army may produce a lasting effect in an aristo-
cratic community, because military ambition is there
confined to one class of men, and the ambition of each
individual stops, as it were, at a certain limit; so that